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BESSIE. 

Where, my sweet enemy, lies your power 

To move men's wills ? 
You are a deadly perfumed flower, 

That shines and kills. 
Your face is brighter than a diamond's splendor, 

Or any jewel ; 
Swift-eyed, yet sad, and seeming tender, 

Demure and cruel. 

Thrown back in warm and mingling tresses, 

Your fragrant hair 
Falls from a brow too chaste for love's caresses, 

Too chaste and fair. 
Your lips blushed deeper than the roses ; 

Your murmuring words 
Are better than the breath of violet closes, 

Or song of birds. 

I watch you, love, my heart is trembling 

To find you there, 
So strangely self-same, undissembling, 

So fair, so fair ! 
Calmer than death, a white-faced statue, 

How can I move you ? 
I love you, darling, wondering at you, 

Hate you and love you ! 

Leave go my soul, and let me hasten 

Far from your spell ; 
These bonds you bind me with, unfasten, 

While all is well ! 
Why do you glisten with such beauty, 

So strong and fateful? 
When walking coldly down the paths of duty, 

You seem so hateful ! 

I think of treason, plot defiance ; 

Your vivid presence 
Comes on and holds me with a magic science 

That never lessens. 
You are so subtle, so magnetic — 

I thrill and crave 
Servile beneath you, and ecstatic, 

Like a drugged slave. 

Eyes swift, like lodestars in clear winter weather, 

Lids lashed and curled — 
On face more fair than the worlds together, 

Than all the world. 
Why will your glory ever so pursue me, 

With pleasant pain — 
Bright eyes that kill me with your burning through me, 

And quicken me again ! 

I ask not love — nor love's endearment, 

But only this : 
To kiss the hem of my lady's garment, 

With a soul's whole kiss. 
To have you near me, waking, sleeping, 

Living and dead ; 
To give my heart, sweet heart, into your keeping, 

And keep you in its stead ! 

— George Douglas. 



BETTER ACQUAINTANCE WITH SWITZER- 
LAND, 

Undoubtedly the most interesting single country 
on the globe, is that land of the mountain and the 
valley, the snow-peak, the glacier, the waterfall and 
the avalanche, known politically as the Helvetian 
Republic, and geographically and in ordinary con- 
versation as Switzerland. Within no single space of 
the same limited extent, on the physical earth, can 
so much be found, equally exciting the sentiments of 
wonder and admiration ; and it may be truly said 
that European travel, however extended in other 
directions, falling short of at least a glimpse of this 
crowning aggregation of the picturesque, is signally 
and lamentably defective. 

At the same time, Americans, and to a correspond- 
ing extent the people of all the other more intelli- 
gent nations, really know very little of this country, 
so remarkable alike in its natural charms and its 
political history. Those who travel in it, do so, as a 
general rule, hurriedly, and with no pretense at any 
higher aim than the restoration of health, the seek- 
ing of enjoyment, or the filling of a certain leisure 
with change of scene. They visit, principally, those 
sections most easily accessible by rail, by boat and 
diligence — where they meet fellow-travelers and 
have at least fair representatives of that "society" 



so well understood as a prime necessity in the routine 
of touring. The average have little or no acquaint- 
ance with either of the languages commonly spoken 
on the soil ; and there is very little opportunity, in- 
deed, for the mass of these travelers to supplement 
by information derived from the people, in their 
homes, and in the midst of their ordinary labors and 
habitual amusements, that defective data with which 
only they have before been supplied, as to the phy- 
sical aspects of the land beyond the reach of their 
merely glancing eyes, the character of the singular 
race inhabiting it, and the very remarkable history, 
running through all the ages since the Christian era, 
in which they have played a part of prominence. It 
might be too much to allege that any large propor- 
tion of American tourists in Switzerland, at the present 
day, could be found to equal the ignorance of one 
New Yorker of fortune and home-experience, who, 
not many years ago, but before 1870-71, on entering 
the Swiss territory and being congratulated on his 
being once more on a soil republican like his own 
home-land, surprisedly as well as surprisingly ex- 
claimed: "Ah, is it so, indeed? — I thought that all 
the European countries had kings and emperors and 
that sort of thing, you know ! " — but it would not be 
too much to say that not one-tenth of those, from 
the most intelligent of lands, who casually tread the 
Alpine valleys and look up to the snow-peaks that 
alternate them, have any intelligent idea of the politi- 
cal analogy of the country with their own, or of its 
wide difference from it in corresponding regards 
which might seem to be involved. 

Every year, with added facilities for travel, must 
see more and more of Americans pouring into the 
Valais, the Bernese Oberland, the Engadine, and in- 
deed into all the more picturesque sections of the 
mountain republic : could anything be of more inter- 
est than better to understand the country and its 
people — to form, with both, that "better acquain- 
tance " suggested by the heading of this paper ? The 
writer, a rather frequent visitor to various scenes of 
interest lying between the Jura and the Tyrol, but 
meanwhile only less ignorant of detail than the visit- 
ing and non-visiting average, has lately been some- 
what fully as well as unexpectedly instructed on 
many points connected with the race and their locale ; 
and he purposes to condense for The Aldine some 
of the information thus acquired, with some other 
previously in possession, into such an article as may 
tend materially to instruct the prospective traveler 
in Switzerland, to awaken pleasant recollections in 
the mind of the habitue, and to supply valuable food 
for reflection and comment to those who neither have 
stepped upon the soil nor expect to do so. 

The work by which the writer has been so materi- 
ally instructed, and from which he intends to extract 
so freely, is " Switzerland and the Swiss," bearing no 
name of author, except as " By an American Resi- 
dent," and lately published by the great Swiss pub- 
lishing firm of Orell Fussli & Co., of Zurich. Certain 
ear-marks lead to the belief that the " American 
Resident " is rather a cloud, after the fashion of the 
land, thrown over the authorial mountain-tops, and 
that the writer really is that very capable cosmopoli- 
tan, Mr. Edward Guyer, of Zurich, a graduate of the 
celebrated Polytechnic of that city, and compiler of 
the extended and laborious work on hotels, " Das 
Hotelwesen der Gegenwart," given to the world in 
German by the same publishers, a few months ago. 
Whatever the origin, however, the talent and energy 
involved in the little work are alike indisputable, and 
the addition which it makes to the general knowl- 
edge of Switzerland is something remarkable, while 
it possesses literary features of an odd excellence, to 
which attention will be called later. 

The Helvetian Republic, or virtual cluster of re- 
publics in one confederacy, lies, as most are aware, 
in the midst of the "great powers " of the continent, 
being bounded on the west by France, on the north 
by Germany, on the east by Austria, and on the 
south by France and Italy. It has only the very 
limited extent of 15,398 square miles of territory; 
though, if the basis of the traditional Scotchman's 
calculation should be taken for an admeasurement, 
and the superficies of the innumerable mountains 
put into figures, no one could say that it would not 
be found one of the largest countries of Europe. It 
has twenty-two cantons, or subordinate republics, 
each with a government of its own, and a central 
power holding a certain authority over all — the 
names being as follows, with the widely different 
dates at which the various members joined the pres- 
ent confederacy: Schwytz. Uri and Unterwalden, 



1307; Lucerne, 1332; Zurich, a. d. 1351 ; Zoug (or 
Zug) and Glarus (or Glaris), 1352; Berne, 1353; Fri- 
bourg and Soleure, 1481 ; Basle and Schaffhausen, 
1 501 ; Appenzell, 1573; Argovie (or Aargau), Grisons, 
St. Gallen (or St. Gall), Thurgovie (or Thurgau), 
Tessin and Vaud, 1803; Geneva, Neufchatel and 
Valais, 1814. Of these cantons, the two most ex- 
tensive are Berne, of which the capital, of the same 
name, is also the capital of the confederacy — lying 
a little west of the middle of the national area, with 
the great chain of the Bernese Oberland bounding 
the southern position, and the northern extending 
across the Jura range to the French frontier, — and 
Grisons, in the extreme east, adjoining the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, with Coire (or Chur) as its capital, and 
holding within it the Engadine, the Valtelline, and 
all the great chain of the Rhetian Alps. The next 
largest are Tessin, on the extreme south, with Bellin- 
zona the capital, stretching far down into Italy, — 
Valais, adjoining it on the west, containing the great 
Valais Alps, with Sion as capital, and meeting Savoy 
very nearly at Mt. Blanc, — and Vaud, at the north- 
west, with Lausanne as capital, adjoining Geneva, 
and embracing a large proportion of the Jura Moun- 
tains. Zoug is the smallest, with the town of the 
same name as capital, lying between Lucerne and 
Zurich, and boasting only 89 square miles ; next 
smallest is the important canton of Geneva, with 
Geneva as capital, but only 108 square miles ; and 
only a little larger is Schaffhausen, at the extreme 
north, with the town of the same name as capital, 
the proud distinction of holding within its 113 miles 
the Falls of the Rhine, the largest and finest fall in 
Europe. By far the most populous canton is Berne, 
with 506,465 ; Zurich, in the north, comes next, with 
284,786; the third is Vaud, with 231,700; and the re- 
mainder vary materially, from the 198,873 of Argau, 
west of Zurich, the 191,015 of St. Gall, the 132,238 of 
Lucerne, etc., to the mere trifle of 26,116 of Unter- 
walden, and the bagatelle of 16, 167 of Uri — the whole 
force of the republic, in round numbers, being about 
2,700,000. By far the richest of the cantons is Zu- 
rich, with the city of the same name as capital, 
immense industries of every character, and silk 
manufactures rivaling those of Lyons. Next comes 
Geneva, with its unrivaled trade in watches, musical- 
boxes, jewelry, and many other appliances of taste 
and luxury, and with the city itself holding the larg- 
est population of any within the cantons. A con- 
siderable amount of the watch manufacture is also 
carried on in the edges of the Jura range, in Vaud 
and Neufchatel (Locle and Chaud-de-Fonds, giving 
mint-mark to so many time-pieces, lying in the lat- 
ter) ; but they may both be said to be occupied in 
supplying Geneva, so that their production adds 
most to the wealth of that canton. 

The greatest of the natural curiosities of Switzer- 
land (most important to the great body of readers), 
may be named and located as follows : 

First in importance, of course, comes Mont Blanc, 
highest of the snow mountains of Europe, with an 
altitude of 14,807 feet, and surrounded by features of 
wonderful beauty and grandeur, in the Mer de Glace, 
the Aiguillettes, the Vale of Chamouny, etc. This 
mountain, as already said, lies beyond the Swiss 
border, in Savoy (once Italy — now France); but it 
is so completely identified with the Swiss Alps, as 
always to be reckoned a part of Helvetia. It is most 
readily reached from Geneva, from which its distance 
is some five-and-thirty miles. The second in height 
is Monte Rosa, 14,278 feet, of which the most favor- 
able views may be caught in making the Great St. 
Bernard crossing to Italy, and from the highlands 
around Lago Maggiore, in the latter kingdom. The 
third in height is the Finsteraarhorn, 13,160 feet, lying 
in the Rhone Valley, at a short distance south of the 
Lake of Brienz, and most easily approached from 
Interlaken or from Lucerne, by Meyringen. In the 
same neighborhood with this, and similarly ap- 
proached, are the other great peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland, the Shreckhorn, Wetterhorn, Aletschorn 
(with the great Aletsch Glacier), Breithorn, Silber- 
horn, etc. ; and the monarch of all this range, the 
Jungfrau, lying in full view from Interlaken and its 
neighborhood, at some twenty miles distance, with a 
height of 12,827 feet, its companions, the Monk and 
Eiger, rising also within a few hundred feet of that 
distance, and the great Glaciers of Grindelwald im- 
mediately beside it. Perhaps the most important, 
after these, partially on account of the difficulty of 
ascending it and the terrible accidents to which it 
has been witness, is the Matterhorn (or Mont Cervin), 
13,901 feet in height, lying at a short distance west 
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of Monte Rosa, on the Italian border, and most con- 
veniently approached from Zermatt, in the Valais. 
For others than determined mountain-climbers, the 
two peaks most noted for ascent to catch the match- 
less views they afford, are the Rhigi, something less 
than one mile in height, rising on the northern side 
of the Lake of Lucerne, and now accessible by rail- 
way from Viznau, on the shore of that lake, — and 
Mt. Pilatus, on the opposite shore of the lake, some- 
what higher, more difficult of access, and said to 
command even a finer prospect than the Rhigi. 
Necessarily, only a few of the more prominent 
mountains have been mentioned ; but the number 
will be found to include much of the greatest inter- 
est in the whole land of mountain-marvels. 

After the Swiss mountains necessarily come the 
lakes, much less numerous, but possessing singular 
beauty, as an average, with a part of them made 
sacred by historical remembrances many centuries 
old. First among these is the Lake of Geneva (alter- 
nately called Lake Leman), lying at the extreme 
western point of the confederation, between the Jura 
range on the north and the mountains of Savoy on 
the south. At its southwestern extremity it holds 
the city Geneva ; at near the opposite end stands the 
Castle of Chillon, made so celebrated by Byron in his 
poem ; and along the northern and more fertile shore 
are located Vevay, Lausanne, and many other places 
made classic by their beauty or by the celebrity of 
those who have occupied them. Through the whole 
extent of the lake, the waters of which are notably 
blue, runs the ashy-gray current of the Rhone, from 
its entrance at near Villeneuve, on the northeast, to 
its dibouchure at the southwest, at near the city of 
Geneva. In the minds of many, this is the most 
beautiful of the Swiss lakes, though opinions differ 
materially on that point. Second in size, though by 
no means its equal in beauty, is the Lake of Constance, 
at the extreme north, the southern shore being the 
Swiss boundary and the northern belonging to Baden 
and Wurtemberg (Germany), while the extreme east- 
ern end washes the Austrian Tyrol. The very old 
town of Lindau, called the " Venice of Germans," lies 
at the extreme eastern end ; and the still older city 
of Constance, scene of the Council of Constance and 
the burning of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
toward the western end. Whatever its beauty in 
other regards, the view from it, of the Swiss moun- 
tains of Appenzell and many of the peaks of the 
Tyrol, are among the finest attainable from any di- 
rection. Next in size is the Lake of Neufchatel, at 
the northwest and nearly on the borders of France. 
The mountains within view being principally the 
Jura range, the scenery of this lake is much tamer 
than that of the others named. Near the extreme 
southwestern boundary lies the battle-field of Gran- 
son, scene of a Swiss victory over Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy ; and at the little Lake of Morat, a short 
distance eastward from the northern end,, the field 
of Morat, marking another victory over the same 
potentate. A few miles above. the northern end lies 
the little Lake of Bienne (often confounded with that 
of Brienz, in the Bernese Oberland). The important 
town of Neufchatel lies at near the northwestern 
extremity of this lake. Next in size, and claimed by 
many to be even superior to Geneva in beauty, is the 
Lake of Lucerne, or Lake of the Four Cantons, lying 
as nearly as possible in the centre of Switzerland, 
and with a southward-running pendant, really a part 
of the same, but known as the Lake of the Canton 
Uri. The shores of this lake are singularly bold and 
mountainous, it being literally surrounded by the 
peaks of Schwytz, Lucerne, Unterwalden and Uri 
(the " Four Forest Cantons "), and the Rhigi and 
Pilatus, before mentioned, rising from its immediate 
shores. The intense blue of Lucerne is notable, and 
when faithfully painted, often pronounced an exag- 
geration. The old city of Lucerne lies on the west- 
ern shore ; and the scenes of most of the exploits of 
Tell and the other deliverers of Switzerland, are to 
be found on the lake and along its shores, from Lu- 
cerne to the southern extremity at Fluelen and Al- 
torf. At a few miles northward from Lake Lucerne, 
lies the smaller Lake of Zug, magnificently hemmed 
by mountains, especially on the eastern border. Of 
about the same size as Lucerne, and claiming beauty 
quite beside it, is the Lake of Zurich, farther north- 
east than those last mentioned, and lying principally 
in the canton of the same name, dividing it from 
Schwytz and bordering on St. Gallen ; the handsome 
and thriving city of Zurich lies at its extreme north- 
western end. At Rapperschwyl, at the extreme 
southeastern end of the lake proper, begins another 



and smaller, called the Upper Lake of Zurich ; while 
still farther southeastward, and connected with the 
former by the River Linth, is the singularly bold- 
shored small lake of Wallenstadt. From Zurich 
and its neighborhood, and indeed from every point 
of the lake and its environs, the mountain views are 
equally extensive and grandly beautiful, the claim of 
equal charm to any other seeming thus well sup- 
ported. The Lake of Thun lies very nearly in the 
middle of the canton Berne, its length commencing 
at Thun, half-way eastward from Berne on the way 
to Interlaken, and ending nearly at the latter place. 
Glorious views of the snow peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland are enjoyed from it. Beyond Interlaken, 
connected with the Lake of Thun by the river Aar, 
is the Lake of Brienz, reaching eastward from near 
Interlaken to Brienz, and, like the other, gloriously 
surrounded by mountains, with the addition of hav- 
ing on its southern shore the marvelously beautiful 
Falls of Giessbach. The only remaining lakes of 
consequence are the small Lake of Sempach, made 
famous by another of the Swiss victories in the 
neighborhood, lying in the midst of the canton 
Lucerne, a little west of the lake of the same name, 
— and the still smaller Hallwyler Lake, a short dis- 
tance northward from the last^ mentioned. 

After the lakes of Switzerland, naturally come the 
waterfalls, of which there are four principal, though 
many others of minor note, and an infinity of cas- 
cades in the season of melting snows. The most 
important of these, already mentioned, is to be found 
in the Falls of the Rhine (before referred to), at 
Neuhausen, near Schaff hausen, in the canton of the 
latter name, in the extreme north, on the borders of 
Baden. In a much smaller way, these falls very 
much resemble Niagara, with the same style of down- 
pour of the whole volume of the Rhine, and even 
with the " Goat Island " in the centre to break the 
sweep ; and, somewhat lacking the grandeur, they 
are quite as beautiful as Niagara, and among the 
most attractive in any land. The Fall of the Staub- 
bach is a single leap of a small stream, nearly one 
thousand feet, from a precipice into the Valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, a few miles southward from Inter- 
laken. It commands by the height and grace of the 
plunge, but very seldom by the volume of water. 
The Falls of Giessbach, as already said, lie on the 
southern shore of the Lake of Brienz, but a short 
distance from Interlaken. Pouring down, a broad, 
broken sheet of foaming white water, some six or 
seven hundred feet in two cascades, and through a 
perfect environment of green foliage, they form 
what may probably be called, with propriety, the 
handsomest waterfall in the world — even more strik- 
ing when illuminated with colored lights, as they are 
nearly every evening in summer. The Falls of 
Reichenbach, somewhat of the same character, lie 
between Meyringen and Rosenlaui, a short distance 
southeastward from the eastern end of the Lake of 
Brienz, and not far from the Brunig Pass over the 
mountains from Brienz to Lucerne. The Fall of the 
Haudeck, a very beautiful cascade of some 225 feet, 
is near the Grimsel and not far from the Rhone 
Glacier, on the extreme southern boundary of the 
canton Berne. The Fall of the Smadribach, much 
less important but still attractive, lies in the upper 
portion of the Valley of Lauterbrunnen, above the 
Jungfrau and Grindelwald. 

The glaciers of Switzerland do not call for any ex- 
tended comment, necessarily connected, as they are, 
with the great mountains named. A few of the more 
stupendous, however, of these seas or rivers of ice, 
may be indicated. At and about Mt. Blanc the great 
ice-fields are very numerous— -the Mer de Glace, 
Glacier des Bois, Glacier des Bossons, Glacier d'Ar- 
gentiere, Glacier de Geant, Glacier de Talafre, etc. ; 
and in some of these, at once geographers and trav- 
elers consider the possibility of the picturesque as 
being exhausted. There are others, however, who 
give the preference to the great Glacier of the Rhone, 
lying between the Gelmerhorn and the Gersthorn, on 
the Furca Pass, near Andermatt, in Uri, north of St. 
Gothard. Still others, and among them many Swiss, 
hold that the great Aletsch Glacier, connected with 
the Aletschorn and its remarkable chain, some dis- 
tance south of the Jungfrau, and north of Briez, in 
the Valais, on the Simplon route, — has an extent 
and variety making it second to no other. Perhaps 
the most important, after these, is the Gorner Gla- 
cier, running between the Matterhorn and Rifflehorn, 
above Monte Rosa, in the Valais, and on the border 
of Italy. 

Of the more important rivers of Switzerland, only 



a few need be traced ; though it is inevitable that a 
"land of the mountain and the flood," like this, must 
not only contain innumerable water-flows of magni- 
tude, but give birth to many others only becoming 
rivers when beyond its borders and in the lower lands 
of the less mountainous countries. Of these rivers, 
the Rhine and the Rhone contend for precedence. 
The former (so well known in Europe), has its origin 
in two branches, — both in the great Gray Alps, in 
the southeastern portion of the confederacy. The 
left branch, or Vorder Rhein, has its source at near 
the junction of the three cantons Uri, Grisons and 
Tessin. The right branch, or Hinter Rhein, has its 
source in the Grisons Mountains, extends northward, 
and forms a junction with the other at near Tamina 
on the route from Coire toward Andermatt. From 
Tamina the rapid stream runs northward by Coire, 
Zizers and Ragatz, to Sargans. From Sargans it 
forms the boundary between the Vorarlberg of the 
Tyrol and Swiss St. Gallen, to the Lake of Constance, 
which it traverses. It abandons the lake at its south- 
western extremity, forms the magnificent Falls of the 
Rhine (already noted), supplies the boundary between 
Switzerland and Baden, so far as Basle ; then wider, 
lower, and with many islands, takes its final course 
northwestward through Germany and Holland to the 
sea. 

The source of the Rhone is only separated by the 
single canton of Tessin from that of the Rhine, 
though running in so widely different a direction. 
Coming first into existence at the great Rhone Gla- 
cier, at the northeast of the canton Valais, it traces 
almost the entire length of that canton southwest- 
ward, by Leuk, Sion, etc., to Martigny. From Mar- 
tigny it sheers almost directly northward by St. 
Maurice, flowing into the Lake of Geneva at its east- 
ern point, Villeneuve, near Chillon. It can not be 
said to empty into Lake Leman, however; as it stub- 
bornly preserves its current and even the color of 
its water throughout the entire lake to the dibouch- 
ure at Geneva. After leaving Geneva it soon enters 
France, within which country it pursues its pictur- 
esque course to the Gulf of Lyons and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The third river in importance is unquestionably 
the Aar, which has its rise in the noble mountains of 
the canton Uri, passing westward through the Ber- 
nese Oberland, forming a link between the Lake of 
Brienz and the Lake of Thun to the capital at Berne. 
Thence it crosses upper Berne, Soleure and Aargau, 
emptying into the Rhine at near Waldschutt. 

Though the wildly magnificent Inn displays most 
of its glories in the Tyrol, yet the wonderful valley 
of that river, the Innthal, extends in a northeasterly 
direction entirely across the great canton of the 
Grisons to enter the Tyrol by Zernitz, Sus, Martins- 
bruck and the wondrous Finstermunz Pass, literally 
the property of the two countries. Of "the minor 
rivers, which, as already indicated, are many and most 
picturesque, space will not at present allow of enter- 
ing even upon such particulars as the foregoing, 
and passing, as things understood, many notable 
natural features necessarily involved in the existence 
of the preceding, — it becomes now the object of 
next consequence to the body of readers as well as 
to the body of travelers, briefly but carefully to 
sketch a few of the more popular and others of the 
more politic routes for entering and traversing this 
veritable wild " land of faerie." In doing this, refer- 
ence is had to different authorities — liberally to the 
Zurich book, some time since referred to — and in a 
considerable degree to the personal experiences of 
the writer, and some habit of guiding travel in that 
direction. 

By far the most popular route of all for entering 
Switzerland, is and probably must ever be through 
Geneva — that city being not only in itself most in- 
teresting, but presenting the tempting near neigh- 
borhood of Lake Leman, Chillon, Mont Blanc, and 
the Vale of Chamouny. This is especially applicable 
of course to those coming down from Paris, or up 
from Lyons and the Mediterranean, and intending to 
work eastward into Germany. From Geneva is to 
be made the great Mont Blanc excursion, with, in 
the large majority of cases, return to that city. 
Thence also can be made the splendid excursion by 
boat, the whole length of the lake, by Lausanne, 
Vevay, Chillon, etc., to Villeneuve, Here, for those 
making only this slight inroad into the White Alps, 
often follows the taking of train at Lausanne, or at 
Geneva, to the various points of interest at and 
about the lake of Neufchatel ; thence onward by rail 
to Basle ; thence still onward by rail, southeastward, 
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to Zurich, northward to Schaffhausen, the Falls of 
the Rhine, Constance, the lake of the same name, 
and Lindau, at which point the Swiss tour closes and 
Germany is entered in the direction for Munich and 
the Bavarian Highlands. Or rail may be taken from 
Geneva principally through France to Basle, with 
after proceedings as before, with passage on from 
Basle to Strasbourg, Baden-Baden and that portion 
of Germany. Or rail may be taken at Geneva or 
Lausanne, northeastward, to Fribourg and to Berne, 
the capital of the confederation. Thence southeast- 
ward by rail, to Thun, at the commencement of the 
Bernese Oberland ; thence by boat on the Lake of 
Thun to Interlaken, with, in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, the Jungfrau, Grindelwald Glaciers, and 
many other objects there previously pointed out. 
From Interlaken, by ■ 
boat on the Lake of | 
Brienz, and by dili- 
gence over the Bru- 
nig Pass, to Lucerne 
and the lake of that 
name, to Pilatus, the 
Rhigi, etc., — with 
option from Lucerne 
of proceeding south- 
ward by Fluelen over 
the St. Gothard Pass 
to Italy, or north by 
rail to Zurich, with 
after proceedings as 
by previous route. 

Perhaps the most 
popular approach, 
after that by Geneva,- 
is almost the reverse 

— that of those, who 
have been traveling 
in northern and east- 
ern Germany, by rail 
from Munich to Lin- 
dau, on the Lake of 
Constance. At Lin- 
dau, boat may be 
taken on the lake to 
Constance ; thence, 
by boat down the 
Rhine to Schaffhau- 
sen, near the Falls 
of the Rhine; thence 
rail to Zurich (with 
after proceedings to 
be indicated), or boat 
may be taken from 
Lindau to Romans- 
horn, and thence rail 
by Winterthur to Zu- 
rich. Or from Lin- 
dau to Rorschach 
by boat, with after 
rail nearly as before. 
Or proceeding as be- 
fore to Schaffhausen 
and the Falls of the 
Rhine, on thence by 
rail to Basle, with 
option of proceeding 
to Neufchatel, to Ge- 
neva, or by nearly 
any of the earlier 
preceding routes, re- 
versed. 

Having arrived at 
Zurich, by the pre- 
vious routes — apart from the interest of the city 
itself and the lake — the option of routes for going 
onward is so extensive as to be literally embarrassing. 
Of course the most important of all is the favorite 
route thence — the Splugen, across to Italy. For 
this, rail is taken by the Upper Lake of Zurich, the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, Sargans, Ragatz, etc., to Coire, 
capital of the Grisons. Thence by diligence or 
private carriage to Thusis, and to Splugen, at the 
summit of the Pass. From Splugen, optional routes 
down the Grand Pass and Gulf of the Cardinelle, to 
Chiavenna, nearly at the head of the Lake of Como 

— or by the St. Bernardino route through the Val 
Masocco, to Bellinzona, at near the head of Lago 
Maggiore. It is from Zurich, also, that route is 
taken by boat on the lake to Richterschwyl ; thence 
diligence to Einsiedeln, with its miraculous Black 
Virgin ; thence same conveyance to Schwitz, capital 
of the canton of the same name ; thence to Arth 



(for non-rail ascent of the Rhigi), and to Kussnacht, 
to Lucerne, the lake of that name, and the various 
optional routes connected with it. Of course, also 
from Zurich, rail may be taken direct to Basle, and 
the same alternations of travel thence already in- 
dicated in previous routes. — Henry Morford. 



-PICTURESQUE EUROPE:'— THREE MORE 
FINE PICTURES. 

We continue, in the present number, the series 
already inaugurated under the above title, of strik- 
ing scenes in the old world, — and have the pleasure 
of presenting no less than three characteristic pic- 
tures well conveying the special charms of favorite 




MAXIMILIAN'S TOWER, SUABIA. 

sections. In the largest, " The Nunnery of Ottilien- 
berg, Alsace," something of the grand, approaching 
to the terrible, is reached, as it is no easy task to 
look up at the height crowned with the fine old 
building, and then down into the gulf beneath, 
without some suspicion of a shudder. In reference 
to the location of this impressive picture, it should 
be said that some portions of that Alsace which 
the German armies swept away from the French 
dominion, in the conflict of 1870-71, have features 
of the picturesque in scenery strongly reminding 
the traveler of similar portions among the Alps of 
the Engadine, the passes of the Tyrol, or the wilder 
scenes of the Apennines. Among the most striking 
of these, the traveler finds the Nunnery of Ottilien- 
berg, not very distant from Strasbourg, and having 
many of the peculiar features of similar structures 
along the Brenner Pass of the Tyrol, between Trent 
and Botzen, where one sees religious houses throned 



on the tops of cliffs that seem as if they could never 
be scaled under any circumstances, and fortresses 
frowning yet higher, where certainly no armed man 
in his senses would have thought of climbing, in 
the most violent days of the Middle Ages. The 
Ottilienberg Nunnery (in German, "Nonnenkloster 
auf dem Ottilienberge,") stands at the salubrious 
height of 2,100 feet above the sea level, and seems to 
have been built and named, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, by the Grand Duke Udal- 
rich, in honor of his daughter Ottilie, who grew 
tired of the pomp of a court and the sighings of 
ardent lovers, and desired to find a secure retreat 
from the world. If there is anything in location, we 
may believe that she found it, on the top of these 
inaccessible rocks ; though there have been those 

who claimed that the 
Evil One finds no 
difficulty in climbing 
the most perilous 
heights and little in 
creeping in at the 
minutest holes. It 
is a shade doubtful 
whether, as a relig- 
ious house, it is at 
present so favorably 
located, within the 
bounds of Germany 
and therefore within 
the power of Bis- 
marck and Emperor 
William, as when it 
lay within the realm 
and rule of Catholic 
France, always one 
of the most ardent 
and devoted of the 
daughters of Rome. 
History and archi- 
tecture seem a trifle 
at variance, in the 
massive pile, " Maxi- 
milian's Tower," as 
it stands in the midst 
of the rugged and 
wondrous scenery of 
Suabia, and credited 
with having given 
shelter to that mon- 
arch in many of his 
hunting - expeditions 
in that wild neigh- 
borhood ; while the 
supplemental build- 
ing would seem to 
the ordinary eye to 
be of a much later 
time. 

There can be no 
question whatever of 
the sweet, sad har- 
mony of the whole 
view contained in the 
third picture of this 
series, entitled " The 
Dole of St. Peter." 
Only a few leagues 
southward from the 
grand old city of Nu- 
remberg, it displays 
the Saracen recollec- 
tions of the Crusades 
in the spire of the 
old church tower, while the Hospital itself has the 
steep roofs and overhanging gables of some cen- 
turies later, and the landscape the dusky luxuriance 
of wood and mossed turf so well known in the 
Bohemian Wald and in all the grand forests stretch- 
ing thence to the Lake of Constance. 



"A MOTHER OF EGYPT." 

That sculptor, who as mark of Pharaoh's pride 

Chiseled those wondrous cenotaphs of old, 
In which the dusky marble seems to have died, 

And warm flesh sprung from out the surface cold, 
Ne'er moulded form more perfect than to-day 

The Egyptian mother in brief glimpse can show, 
Beside that Nile, whose ages pass away, 

But change nor mar its history or its flow. 
And who but she, devoted as a slave, 

Fond as a bride, to love's supreme behest, 
Could bear her child, in mode so strong and brave, 

And such a graceful dream of wearied rest ? 



